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ABSTRACT 

The Free University of Iran tras established fo^ the 
purpose of expanding higJier educational opportunity in all a reds of * 
the country ahd training semiprofessional an4, professional manpower 
in Iran, particularly in less developed rural ar.eas. The University 
initially is concentrating its training in the apeas of teacher JL' 
education, health services, and rural development. In de»igning^id 
implementing all edacational programs the principles of jft — 

competency-based education are being applied^. The most pressiri^^Peed 
has-been determined to. be competent secondary school teachers of 
science and mathematics. To train teachers to meet this need, a 
priority listing 6f gojfls was specified using three basic criteria: 
relative importance and influence with respect to continued 
development!; of Iranian society; relative fe'asib il it y when/considering 
the conditions necessary tc implement each goal; ^^d relative time 
required for prospective teachers to demonstrate ad^,q/6a.tely the 
necessary competencies. The required skills for te aca^ s are 
delineated within the framework of these goals, cadB^Rents of the 
four-year training program are outlined in this pafcbr*.(JD) 
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APPLYING COMPETENCY-BASED EDUCATION IN PREPARING TEACHERS - 
yTHE CASE^^OF THE FREE UNIVERSITY OF IRAN . 

Bahman Saghatchjan Shomali 
) I l^. Robert Houstjjift. 

, ' ' * 

Developing educational proc|rams should be based on specific needs and 
employ systemic processes. All too often thts. does not occur, either because 
Of a lack of resources or time, or because of demahds imposed by an ongoing' 
program./ The experiences of the Free. University of Iran suggest'several in- 
noyativ^ and useful Approaches that could be irrcorporated in other settings 
and institutions. , / 

In December, 1973, Iran faced a shoYtage of .teachers, particularly 
teachers in the rural ^arts of the country. Further, students were* educated 
primarily by lectures, :;even V primary grades. And last, those ^persons who 
we^re teaching were undereducated themselves, particularly wi<th respect to. 
teaching Strategies. They taught as they were ta/ght, with little improve- 
ment over the years . ' 

The Free University df eiran was established as ^^esponse to these needs. 

Being a new institution, it was given wfde latitude to design the roost effec- 

tive. program that would meet the needs of a rapidly changing nation, yet one 

' ■ *~ ' ■ 

where rural areas are still underdeveloped. 

The University was established by the Iranian Government for the purpose 
of: (1) expanding higher educational opportunity i-n all areas of the country; 
and (2) training semi-professional and professional manpower in Iran, particu- 
larly injess developed areas^, • 

To meet the first purpose, the University was structured to deliver' in- 
struction to various regions of the country by establishing a series of local 
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lear.ning centers. Students kre- Instructed in th'ese centers fnainly through 
• self-instructional. work-tex'ttf, home-experimen^ kits; and radio and,tele- 

vision programs. The programs are brpadcast by the National Iranian .Radio 

and .Television Network. ■ . 

Local centers provide students wi4:h further support through their 
. multi -media reference libraries, t:utorial services for all courses, lab/ra 

tories for mope advanced courses, and testing centers where students c^e 
'evaluA.ted and given feedback on their progress in each coifrse on a vyeek.ly 

or bi -Weekly basis, s 

The achieve the second purpose, the University ini,tialTy 'i.s /{:oncentra- 
ti;»g' its training efforts in three areas (1) teacher eduqation,/(2) health 
, services, and (3) rural development; In the&e apeas the UniveV-sity offers 
four-year programs leagling to baCcalaureate degrees , as well/as non-degree 
adult courses . 

In designing aricl implementing aril educational p?og.rai/s , the University 

is. attempting to "apply the principles of the competency-t/ased education as 

^ / * . 

- mucri as possible. The. purpose, of this article is to describe how the CBE 

ap.|)roach was used in designing the frarjiework of the. Teacher Training Program 
in the Fi^ee University of Iran. 
Status of Teacher Traih4ng in Iran 

The Iranian natipnal system of public educati/n includes three phases: 
a five-^/ar elementary education phase a- three-year intermediate (guidance) 
phas^, and a four-year secondary phase providing academic or .technical edu- 
;cation.\ ■■ ' " . ^ ^ ' 
• , Teachei;;E for element^^T^nd intermediate, sctiqols prepared one to two 

years in teacher training institutions v^rior to teaching. These teacher' 
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preparation institutions are responsible directly, to the Ministry of Education. 
Secondary school teachers^ however, receive four years of education in colleges 
aWd universities prior to teaching.. .J; . ' 

Due to the expansion of public education and a growing desire of parents 
to have their^children' educated, dem^ind f(|f teachers has been growing r^apidly 
i^n recent years'. According to the Mi nistrjj^. of Education, more than 40,000 n€W 
teachers were needed for the Academic Year; 1977-78,^ .However ,/exi siting teacher 



training institutions are graduating only about 20,000 teachers per year. 

• ^ - . \ • ' ■ . ' • ■ •■ 

Aside from the shortage problem, most ^eachers are hot adequately prepared ■ 

, 3- - , ' 

for teaching. The majority of teachers still emphasize memorization of factual 

information rather than teaching for develpj^ing intellectual skills in^^tudents. 
Lecture and recitation are the predominant instructional strategies used in 
classrooms. , ^ ' 

Teacher Training Program at Fill . » / 

Based on a preliminary. study of teacher education in Iran, it was determined 
that the mosjt pressing 'need is for competent secondary school teachws of/ science 
and mathenjatics. "TheTUI Teacher Training Program during the initial period is 
focusing pririiarily on three subject-matter specialties; mathemat/cs-physic&, 
physics-chemistry, and life-earth sciences'. The four-year program has been de- 
si^gned, frpvyever, so that^many of its professional components would be appropriate 
for preparing teachers in other subject matter areas,' e.g., Social sciences, as 
the program .expands. • ' / 

_ Throughout thei planning.effort, twp guiding principles were considered., 
.First, aims and objectives of the program' were based on ixpl ici t assum'ptions^^^P^ 
•regarding the Iranian culture, particularly the env^^tsx^mentj;^^ which pros- 
^pective teachers wou1d|work.' Second, planning and development of the program"" y 
was based. on the p^if^iples pf competency^based teacher education. 
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' To. select realistit gjoals fpr its Teacher Training Program, the Fre^ ' . 
University of Iran involved! approxirnately sixty Iranian academicians . teacher 
• educators,' teachers, and educational ad a series of seminars- 

and discussion sessions. As a resuU of this expToration', a priority listing 
fit twelve goals were 'specitied. ,,The factors cpnsidered in rating each goal 
were: (a) re^tlW^mportance and influence with respect to continued develop- 
ment of Iranian society; (b) relative feasibility when Gonsidering the condi- 
tions necessary to implement each goal; and (c) relative time required for 
prospective teachers to demonstrate adequately the necessary competencies! 

The goals resulting from this 6xhai}stive study are listed belbw in order 
of their relative priority for prospective teachers in the program.- 

1. developing skills in teaching, content to students. 

2. Develbping^skills in teaching intellectual and inquiry processes. 

3: Developing sUrvivarskiTls when introducing new ideas and imple- / 
. menting new ways of teaching in schools. / 

' ' ' , * - ' '' ■ . ■ /' » / 

4. Developing skills for study of own teaching behavior^. " , / 

5. ' Developing skills in establishing a teaching epVrronmpnt, con- ' 

duGive to creativity and productive thinking. ' 

"^ 6. Developing self-directed learning skills in pupils. 

. 7. Developing skills to bring about constructive changes in school.' 

8. Developing skills for continuing as a student of their : selected 
field of study. - 



■ t .1'. , ■ ■ - 

*; . 9. Developing self-exploration skills and personal, awareness irt 

. their pupils. ' \ ' ^ * 

10. Developing skills for interacting with others. 

All,. Developing skills to bring abotrf'constructive ch^anges in their 

^ ■ , community. *~ V* 

. ■ ■ ' ' \ ■ ■ 'C ■ - ' 

. ,12. Developing skil Is in interpersonal behaviors of their pupils. 



♦ Once t'hd' general goals "of the program wer6 determined, spedftc 

^cu)W(^eten'c1es derived. , A detailed analysis of each eompetency^as ^ 

inade to (jJerive. sJ^^ to plan the types jf- 

instructlon neeided for students to reach the objectives. Educators frorn 

several American universities assisted FUI planners in titis process. 

' Th^ instructional program was based on several assumptions. 

''^ty -:^}:^ Bas^c knowledge and skills of teaching would' be emphasized. ' 

2. ^ Spiral develbpment of topics would be. employed. • 

, \ 3y;-^ Irnmedia of skills and use of .newly 1 earned know- 

- ledge would follow instruction) \ ! 

'. ■ ^ . ■" . . ■ ■ 

' . >S^imple concepts would be introduced prior to more complex 
. ramifications.of a topic; a general treatfr^nt would precede ' ' 

^ ^ ^ * - more specific instruction. , * " 

- 5. ' II lus tractions of instructional tactics and-s'trategies would 
focus an mathematicsjind science, but instructional units 
J would be designed so'that other subjects could be added later, 

6. Content of i Jl lustrations would be ac-ademical ly -correct . * ' 

7. . Instruction would be provided pVimarily vth rough processes' 

otH^r thjan faceyTto-face instrujctor/stUden^t arrangements, 

8. Tutors would be avai/lable in each* local site- t<» monitor the ' 
process and answer .questions, but* would Tio't be abfe to deliver 
f Its t ruction'. • % " 
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A»'.wi3e range of instructional mo'Sls tvould b^ included irv the ' 
program to demonstrate alternative instructional processes. % 

Students would be involved 'in schools frorn'the beginning of 
their programs; such involvement would increase^-as they pro- 
gressed, . ' 



The feiir-ye^tr program leading to the tJ^ccalaureUe degree is conroosed' 
^f 256 units. E^ch uniT includes approximately fifteen hoUrs of ins^truction 
General- studies comprises 40 units subject-matter exponents'' t56, units, and 

professional conrponpnts 60 units. Table 1 illustrates how these units are 

- V ■ ■ ■ ^ ' , : ■ ^-''^ ■ ' \.y ' 

distributed in a general degree plan,, ' • 
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TABLE 1 ' 

SiSTRIBUtiON OF UNITS OF STUDY THE FUI 
, ■ TEAC'HER TRAINING PROGRAM 



YEAR, 



PRftFESSIONAL COMPONENT 
; CEDUCATIONAL STUDIES) 



SUBJECT-MATTER 
COMPONENT 



GENERAL EDUCATION 
COMPONENT 



Year 
One 

Year 
Two 

Year 
Three 

Year 
Four 



16 

. J 

20" 

24 



32 
40 




32 
8' 



Subtotal 



60 



156 ■ 



40 



Total = 256 
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1 Professional Components of the Program , . ^ . • 

\ The 60 units in the educational -studies component are included in' Ijhe 

.second, third, and fourth years of a student's program. In the seco|^ year, 

16 of his 64 units of study are in'educational'studiess; ,20 of 64 in the third 

^year; and 24 of 64 Units in the fourth year devoted to this area, 

■' ■ ■ . 

Educational Studies is designed around seven stranda. Introduction to 

Program and Integrative Tasks provides overview -expertences at the beginning 
and (summative evaluation processes at the'end of »the fourth year. The other^ 
five strands are tightly woven .together to provide the major woof and warp of 
the program's fabric. These five are Self-change, Generic Teaching Skills, 
Models of Teaching^ Generic Knowledge, and School ar^d Society. Table 2 illus- 
trates the interrelatedness of these Strands. 
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FUr >v JTP' PROFESSrONAL COMPONENr 



Intrpducfion • Gerieric Models 

Strands/ . ti^ ' Self- Teaching of Gener-ic School/ Integrative 

Courses ' Program Ctiange Skills ' Teaching Knowlgdge^ Soetety Tasks 

Year fwo * * 



Intri 



1st Sem. 
8 Units 



SC-1 



GS-1- 



J- 



>Tf\-l- 




2nd Sem. 
8 tintts 



-I 

GS-2 



GF-l- 



tS/S-1 



Year Three 

Ijst Sem. 
12 Units 



GF-2 



SC-2 



\ 

GS-3 



TM-2 



1 1 



2nd Sem. 
8 Units 



GS-4 



S/S-2 



GF-3 







- O J 


























Year Four 



S/S-3 



1st Sem. 
12 Units 



1 \. 



GF-4 



2nd Sem. 
12 Units 

T*1 





lSC-4 
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Degree 
rjh Certification 
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. ■# : . . • : . ■ - ; 

The Introduction provides an overview of the ;program, wTth students' , 

f • * • ■' ■ . ' ' ■ 

being made aware of^^thfe competencies requiVed far graduation, modes 'of 

^instruction 1n the program, outii he of strar\ds ari^^^lSfe^^^^^ 

and evaluation procedures, ' Student-centered teaching is -compared with ' 

teacher-centered and disci pTine-center^d\teac)ii.rig.a^ student^^analyze, 

severar approacf]^ and distinguish the studfent-cent^ed philospphy upon 

■. ' ^ ' ■ 

which the -FUI Program is based. . > v . > 

• , ' The fiVst urift of Self-change " precedes the intr;oauction, and includes 

.'a batteV of assessment instruments. The MTAI , Work -Motivation Inventory, 

ConcernT'lnventpry^ demographic' information, jirtfdNpther test;s are a^riis turfed 

-and interpretisd td students , as part of a 'diagnqstic/prescri pti ve process in • 

the program. Prdor ti the se9ond part of, Self-change , students would have 

studie^ a variety of teaching" practices add would have begun applying them 

ifi peer and pupil teaching settings'. Tfie second Self-chanqe strand focuses 

on informal approache^'s to assessing instruction. Later, in Self-c)^ianger3 , 

formal asses $rTBj:its (u.sing Flanders, OSCAR, STARS, and other o^^servatToh 

scales) are learned. The assumption is that perspk§ who usis i.nfof'mal and, . 

self-made instruments first are more, likely to understand the interaction' •. 

than if they simpjy. completed ^formal instruments. Finallyv in Self-chanqe-4 ., 

prospective' teachers apply their knowledge of self-assessment during student 

teaching as a way to imporve their own practice. Asprofessipnals, it is 

important for teachers to he ab]e to, evaluate their own perfofmance , arid to 

take corrective aetiQnst This strand in the program is designed ip provide 

them with the tools for proce^. " 

The Generic TeachinglSkills introduces pre-actiye, inter^ctiv and 

' ' ' ' ' ' . 

■ - " \ • ■■^ ■* * '"^ 

post-active skills^^used by teachers. These include planning skills. 



diagnostic skills, motivational' sj<ms, questioning tactics;' stimulus 

- ■ ■ . . y • ' ^ . ^ ■ ■ ■ , ■ 

variation skills, and cognitive closure skills. Thesp are introduced 

• . . ' .'. ' • • ' : 

throughput the program,, J nitialjy In a general .frame and later mo're 
specifjc^lly as they are related to other strands.' 

■ • ■ ■ ■ . y . ' *• 

Jhi^ee Models of Teachin g are 1^ncluded,in the program, ^he advance- ' 
organizer model is. employed because it has been found to be effective 1 n • 
increasing dognitive processes, and Iranian-reducat/on i^n high schpols a^t 
Jhis- time is primarily content-oriented. -The problem-solving model (drawn 
from the work of Suchman, Taba, and Schwab) is Included toXextendT^^^^^^^ 
repertoire of strategies so they focus on' solving problems as well^as learn- 
ing. subject matter. The third model ^ •individualized, draws its appWIch from 
diagnosti^c/prescriptive strategies , "and support/ not only the, other' two models 
but provides a frame for the teacher education program itself.- Students are 
askpd first to analyze the three models, then use them in microteathi ng set- 
tings, then apply them directly to their major subject area, and finally use ■ 
them appropriately during Integrative Tasks (student teaching). ' 

Generic Knowledge provides basic conce^pts^^f educational theory and 
practice. .In its histdri^^roots, it exp^lores education in 'Iran whi le philq- 
sophfcalTy relating^ education tc( Iranian and Western cul tures. Psychological 
foundations, inc^Juding theories p:f learning and adolescent psychology, provide 
the major pbrtion, of this ^trand. ^ 

■ « . • ' ■ ^ S • .... 

• School and Society; considers the relation of a teacKer and school to ' 

society. - It. provides .irtformation on future directions of education as Iran 

• ' ^ ^ • ^ 

moves toward decentralized schools. It analyses the teacher's role in a 

' ' ^ ^ ' ' ■ ' ■' ^- ' 

cpimiunity and responsibility for ^improving the culture of tTie country,. 

Finally^. Integrative ta^^ks includes m super^^ised teaching experience. 

While students would have already worked extensively' in schools and 'with 



.small grou^)s of pup-fls, this period prbvijles an;0pp6rtunity to integrate 

skills and knowl edges and to demoVistrate teach'lng C0]np6tence while bTing ,v 

summatively. evaluated,'- At the. cone Tus ion of this, ph&se 'of the prtJgrH^ 

students are graduated and certi'fied as secondary schboT teachers . 

;Th.ese seyen strands anp i-hterVelated ,in a systemtc sense. Concepts ., 

and sk'ills learned in one s-trantT ^re used subs^uently in others. - Foril 

example, jn Gerferic TeacVing Skills-l . students learn the distinction be- • 

tween goal? and objectives and ^how to-write behavioral objectives. These 
• , ■ ^' ' . .. ' ' 

are used in pi annfng. lessons- and writing objectives suitable for Various 

skijls. Then, in Generic Knowledge~2 . students learn'about various types 

c^f objectij^es jn the cognitive and affective domains wWch, in turn, lead 

to more precise definition's of objectives in relation to Generic Teach ing 

'skiiis-2 . : ■ ' ^ ■ ' ■ , 

/ Likewise, they are expected to' write a Ves son plan ( Generic Teaching 
Skills-l ) and teach it to- p^ers\ Then the. three models of ' teaching %are 
irrtroduced in Models of Teachinq-1 to extend their perception of the range 
of strategies available to teachers. "iFoTlowi hg' a' series of com^dnentV in 
Generic Knowledge and Generic Teaching Skil 1 s where explicit kn9yleyge re- 
lated to theTTiodelsr-?^' learned .and deraonstrated as, individual skills (ques- 
tioning, for example), each of the three models if again explored (-TM-2).' . 
Then . more specf tic :a:p.pl ications of Generi.c teaching ^Ski 1 1s to subject- 
matter areas provides jgreater depth' Of Vreqtmerit which, in turn, is applied 
to the three models as they are used in subject areas. This spiral approacl^ 
is a basic or^afiizer for the program. ' • " . 

In Conclu'sion j> i i ; ' ^ u 

Course team§; composed of academicians, educational technologists, 

' ' . • . • • "'^ ■ ' , ^ 

.editors, and audio-visual specialis^ts have^ transl^ted objectives and 4Jnit 
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specifications into instructional units to be tested with potential teachers • 
from rural are^s of Iran/ Many of the origi nal sources and research were in 
English. These had to be translated into Farsi (Persian language). The con- 
cep^ts, too, had to be^adapted to the culture of Iran. 

The initial protdtype/test has been completed, with a resounding suc- 
cess. Students were abjo/to learn through distant teaching processes. They 
were enthusiastic about the new and innovative kinds of instruction in which 
they were engaged, /nd, they recommended highly that the program be expanded. 

What has notAet been tested is the impact of these n^w strategies on 
the educational process. Will teachers trained in these innovative procedures 
persist in their use of them with their students? Will the program impact the 
'level and effectiveness of education in rural areas? And, will the program 
make any long-term impact on education in a country struggling for an improved 
life for all its citizens? These major questi^ins are yet to be addressed. As 
the program matures, they should be the bulwark of the long-range assessment 
effort. 
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